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Ben  Frank  didn't  want 

another  Park  Plaza. 

By  Gerry  Nadel 

Illustrated  by  Ralph  Schlegel 

X/ou  knew  it  had  to  he  a  hig  deal-Kevin  White  was 
Y  wearing  his  TV  make-up.  It  was  so  th.ck.  you  could 
s^  the  sweat  discing  little  lines  through  it.  The  TV  lights 
were  hot.  Theylamed  down  on  him  and  glared  back  out 
of  his  eyes.    He  looked  like  a  cat  caught  m  somebody  s 

''u'was'odd  the  way  White  could  talk  straight  .nto  the 
cameras  as  if  no  one  else  were  there,  when,  m  fact,  the 
Tdan  Marsh  auditorium  was  packed.  There  were  two  or 
three  hundred  people  wedged  into  the  hard  plastic  seats. 
It  was  the  biggest  press  turnout  m  months 

Channel  Ts  Steve  Shepard  had  ,ust  told  h.s  film  rew 
to  shut  down.  The  Mayor  was  runnmg  on  f "d  °n  and  he 
was  damned  if  he  was  going  back  to  the  studio  w.th  just 
r  lot  of  film  of  talking  heads.  He  was  waU.ng  for  some- 
thing to  .   .   .  happen.    Something  that  would  make   the 

'Tshouid  have  been  a  cinch.   This  «a.  a  big  deal-two- 
hundred-twenty-milHon   dollars   big.   the   biggest    building 
project  in  Boson  in  years.    Lafayette  Place-that  s  what 
Se    we^e  announcing  here  today-something  that  was  go_ 
ng  ,0  chanee  Washington  Street  forever.    Jo/dan  M  r  h 
"ad  teamed  up  with  the  Frenchmen  who  had  b- It  the  ta„ 
est  skyscraper  in  Europe  and  they  were  going  to  build  a 
Super  Center:    a  thirty-story  hotel,  four  office  build- 
ines   a  convention  center,  a  brand-new  Jordan  Marsh,  a 
fivllevel  retail  ■'Galleria"  with  some  shops  underground^ 
and  a  subway  link   from  Summer  Street  to  Essex     ned 
w"rh  international  boutiques.    Washington  Street  would  be 
transformed  from  the  world  capital  of  sleaze  into  a  shop- 
per's paradise.    A  very  big  deal.  „     u  j  ,^ 
•^  But  Shepard  had  to  explain  it  all  on  film.    He  had  to 
make  the  story  p/«.v-and  you  can^t  film  s--";'"?  '^»^^ 
isn-t  there.    All  he  had  to  work  with  were  a  lot  of  charts 
and  craphs  and  wooden  models  and  all  these  guys  in  ex- 
pensive suits  marching  to  the  podium  to  pat  each  othe 
verhallv  on  the  back.    Talking  heads. 

Shepard  kept  popping^nd  out  of  his  front-row  seat, 

^;T;;^l^rfW  is  a  Uc^^cc  water  whose  work  often  appears 
ill  Esquire. 
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They  are  men  who  believe  that  doors  are  made  for  closing . . . 
who  know  that  deals  worked  out  in  public  don't  become  deals. 


feeding  instructions  to  his  cameraman.  Someone  would  get 
up  to  speak.  Shepard  would  jump  out  of  his  seat  and  tell 
his  man  to  start  filming.  The  speaker  would  drone  from  a 
prepared  script.  Shepard's  eyes  would  glaze.  The  camera- 
man would  look  around  at  him  with  his  eyebrows  arched, 
and  Shepard  would  wave  him  an  exasperated  "cut  it" 
sign. 

Tlien  it  would  all  start  again.  The  parade  of  talking 
heads  looked  like  it  would  never  stop — the  Mayor,  the 
bra's  Bob  Kenney,  Jordan's  President  Robert  Hoye, 
Thomas  Macioce  of  Allied  Stores  (the  chain  which  owns 
Jordan  Marsh),  Jacques  Teze,  the  Frenchman.  They  were 
all  praising  each  other's  "courage"  as  if  developing  a  piece 
of  real  estate  were  something  for  which  a  businessman 
needed  a  whip  and  a  chair. 

Shepard  was  slumping  lower  and  lower  in  his  seat.  He 
wasn't  even  bothering  to  coach  his  cameraman  anymore. 
This  thing  just  wasn't  going  to  play.  .  .  .  These  guys  had 
a  big  story  to  tell,  and  they  didn't  seem  to  know  how  to 
tell  it.  .  .  . 

....  Not  that  everyone  wasn't  trying  his  best.  Now 
they  were  moving  the  whole  show  out  onto  the  street,  to 
the  empty  lot  where  Raymond's  and  R.H.  White  before  it 
used  to  stand.  Across  the  street  was  Jordan's  red-brick 
Bristol  Building,  standing  vacant  with  an  enormous  crane 
parked  in  front.  The  press  and  honored  guests  were 
ushered  out  to  watch  the  building  come  down,  witness  the 
start  of  demolition  on  the  site  where  Lafayette  Place 
would  rise. 

There  was  a  makeshift  wooden  stage  in  the  empty  lot. 
White,  Kenney,  Hoye,  Teze  and  Macioce  climbed  aboard. 
A  dozen  demolition  workers  took  their  places  behind  the 
biggies,  to  serve  as  scenery  for  the  cameras.  They  were 
handed  hard  hats  with  berets  stuck  on  them — someone's 
idea  for  symbolizing  the  project's  French  Connection.  The 
workers  looked  a  little  dubious,  but  they  put  on  the  hats — 
there's  a  recession  under  way,  jobs  aren't  easy  to  find — if 
the  boss  tells  you  to  wear  a  silly  hat,  you  wear  it. 

The  Mayor  ga\e  the  signal.  The  crane  roared  to  life.  The 
derrick  swung  back.  Everyone  was  watching  for  the  big 
metal  wrecking  ball.  The  cameramen  were  ready — the  ball 
would  swing  back,  then  forward,  real  fast,  and  smash\\\ 
It  would  look  great  on  the  tube  at  six  o'clock. 

But  there  wasn't  any  wrecking  ball.  Instead,  the  crane 
swung  back  carrying  a  large  metal  box  at  the  end  of  its 
cable.  The  box  used  to  be  the  central  air  conditioning  unit 
on  the  Bristol  Building  roof.  The  crane  dropped  it  into  a 
dump  truck.  A  little  cloud  of  dust  rose  and  settled  in  a 
few  moments.  .  .  .  And  then,  that  was  that.  There  wasn't 
going  to  be  anything  more  to  see. 

If  it  all  seemed  a  little  lame,  well,  the  whole  thing  had 
been  dreamed  up  by  Tex  McCrary  and  he  was  a  little 
out  of  practice  in  the  hoopla  department.  McCrary  had 
been  hired  as  the  public  relations  man  for  Scfrius  Corpo- 
ration, the  French-owned  real  estate  development  firm  co- 
sponsoring  Lafayette  Place  with  Jordan  Marsh.  He's  the 
kind  of  PR  man  you  hire  for  his  connections — that's  how 
he  got   the   Scfrius  job:     he   was   the  one   who   brought 


Jordan's  and  the  Frenchmen  together  when  Jordan's  was 
shopping  around  for  someone  to  develop  the  site. 

McCrary  is  the  kind  of  PR  man  who  specializes  in  keep- 
ing things  out  of  the  papers,  not  getting  them  in  .  .  .  which 
qualifies  him  as  the  perfect  flack  for  a  project  like  this  one. 
No  one  connected  with  it  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Mayor,  who  had  a  tangential  connection  with  it,  at 
best)  felt  particularly  comfortable  working  under  the  eye 
of  public  scrutiny.  These  were  men  used  to  doing  their 
business  in  private. 

They  were  businessmen,  all  of  them,  and  businessmen 
go  public  only  when  they  absolutely  have  to.  Information 
in  business  is  power,  and  the  more  of  it  that  is  leaked,  the 
weaker  one  becomes.  Businessmen  do  not  voluntarily  take 
the  hang-out  route. 

It's  a  business  cliche — "An  executive  should  have  his 
name  in  the  paper  only  twice:  once  when  he's  born,  and 
once  when  he  dies."  So,  now,  with  Lafayette  Place  to  an- 
nounce, they  just  didn't  know  how  to  go  about  it.  They 
didn't  know  how  to  make  the  story  play.  All  this  public 
attention  made  everyone  feel  kind  of  itchy. 

It's  not  that  they  are  sneaky  people.  Rather,  they  are 
men  who  believe  that  doors  are  made  for  closing,  realists 
who  know  that  deals  worked  out  in  public  have  a  way  of 
not  becoming  deals. 

The  Jordan  Marsh  people  had  the  example  of  Park 
Plaza  to  warn  them.  Sefrius  could  point  to  its  Maine- 
Montparnasse  Tower,  literally  the  skyscraper  to  end  all  sky- 
scrapers in  Paris.  These  days  Sefrius  preferred  dealing 
directly  with  governments — the  Kremlin  for  the  Olympic 
Village  going  up  in  Moscow  for  the  1980  games,  the  Shah 
for  a  Lafayette  Place-type  project  near  Teheran — it  was 
more  comfortable;  you  could  negotiate  quietly,  technocrat 
to  technocrat. 

Then  there  were  Henry  Cobb  and  Araldo  Cossutta,  the 
I.M.  Pei-associated  architects  designing  Lafayette  Place. 
Cossutta  had  seen  a  nearly  house-to-house  battle  with 
neighborhood  groups  before  his  Christian  Science  Church 
Center  was  built.  Cobb  designed  the  John  Hancock  Tower 
— of  which  nothing  more  need  be  said.  Even  Tex  Mc- 
Crary was  battle-scarred:  he  had  been  flacking  for  Onassis 
when  the  Greek  tried  to  build  a  refinery  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.   When  that  deal  went  public,  it  died. 

So,  their  secrecy  wasn't  sneaky— it  was  practical.  It 
just  seemed  best  to  keep  the  lid  on  Lafayette  Place  as  long 
as  possible.  It  seemed  the  most  practical  thing  to  do — 
even  though  Jordan  Marsh  executives  were  yearning  to 
shout  the  project  from  the  rooftops. 

The  Jordan  Marsh  people  were  pretty  proud  of  their 
project.  .  .  .  And  had  a  right  to  be.  From  the  very  start, 
they  had  resolved  not  only  to  resurrect  their  store,  but  to 
bring  back  all  of  Washington  Street  as  well. 

That  was  Ben  Frank's  idea.  It  came  to  him  in  Decem- 
ber, 1972.  He  was  making  his  first  trip  to  the  city  in  years. 
He  wasn't  exactly  a  stranger — Frank  went  to  bu — but  there 
had  been  a  lot  of  years  in  New  York  since.  Now  he  was 
Allied  Store's  vice  president  for  legal  and  urban  affairs.  He 
came  to  Boston  to  take  a  look  at  the  Allied  chain's  flagship 
store — and  he  wasn't  ready  for  what  he  saw. 
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Nobody  had  told  him  what  had  happened  to  Washington 
Street  since  the  last  time  hed  seen  it.  He  hadn't  heard 
about  the  strip  joints  and  the  bars.  He  didn't  know  about 
the  porno  booic  shops  and  the  hooicers  and  the  movie 
houses  playing  their  constant  International  Film  Festival 
of  smut.  He  wasn't  aware  that  Washington  Street  had  been 
turning  into  a  permanent  exposition  of  all  the  vices  known 
to  Western  man. 

He  came  back  and  found  Jordan  Marsh  doing  business 
with  all  this  crud  swirling  around  its  very  doorstep.  It 
shook  him.  Frank  wasn't  any  prude — but  he  was  prudent. 
He  knew  that  Americans,  by  and  large,  are  very  antiseptic 
people.  The  raunchy,  rutting  flesh  circus  which  Washing- 
ton Street  had  become  v\as  frightening  customers  away. 

Then  he  walked  through  the  store  itself,  and  what  he 
saw  inside  was  just  as  bad  in  its  own  way  as  what  he'd 
seen  outside.  The  store  was  so  big,  they  had  to  give  cus- 
tomers a  little  booklet  to  tell  them  where  everything  was. 
It  was  a  rabbit  warren,  half  a  dozen  buildings,  1,700,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space — and  none  of  it  made  any  sense. 
There  were  columns  all  over,  breaking  up  the  sightlines. 
Departments  were  little  islands,  entire  unto  themselves,  in 
a  sea  of  selling  space.  There  were  ramps  here,  electric 
stairwa>s  there,  elevator  shafts  without  any  elevators  in 
them.  It  wasn't  a  store  so  much  as  a  historical  phenom- 
enon: it  was  as  if  someone  had  planted  a  department  store 
seed  on  Washington  Street  a  century-and-a-quarter  before, 
and  now  it  had  just  sprouted  departments,  buildings,  and 
anne.xes  in  all  directions  with  no  one  to  do  any  pruning. 

Frank  grabbed  an  elevator  to  the  seventh  floor  and 
walked  into  the  office  of  Rud  Hoye,  the  Jordan  Marsh 
president,  who  was  very  glad  to  see  him.  "It  wasn't  as  if 
I  had  come  up  with  these  observations  all  by  myself," 
Frank  was  to  say  later.  "Ever  since  the  1950s,  the  Jordan 
Marsh  people  had  been  thinking  and  planning  and  explor- 
ing. Mr.  Hoye  was  just  waiting  for  someone  who  was 
willing  to  go  ahead  and  believed  as  he  did." 

It  was  true — Hoye  and  his  colleagues  certainly  knew 
what  they  were  up  against.  To  start  with,  they  were  paying 
taxes  on  twice  as  much  real  estate  as  they  needed — their 
calculations  showed  they  could  do  as  much  business  in  a 
better-organized  800,000-square-foot  store  as  they  were 
doing  in  that  1,700.000-foot  Cretan  labyrinth. 

Second,  they  saw  themselves  being  pressed  from  two 
directions.  On  one  end  of  Washington  Street  were  the 
fleshpots  of  the  Combat  Zone,  crawling  nearer  and  nearer 
and  scaring  the  nightlights  out  of  their  after-dark  business. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  street  uas  creeping  modernism: 
Wooluonh  had  built  a  new  store  which  was  already  the 
most  profitable  in  that  chain  and  Filene's  had  spent  mil- 
lions on  a  new  addition  for  its  downtown  flagship.  Jordan's 
was  being  left  behind. 

Besides,  modernizing  dountown  was  a  good  investment. 
The  days  of  suburban  expansion  wei;  over — the  suburbs 
were  now  saturated  with  branch  stores.  Construction 
money  was  available  to  spend  downtown,  where  the  cus- 
tomers were  still  the  thickest:  Boston  was  one  of  a  very 
few  cities  in  the  country  which  had  actually  gained,  rather 
than  lost,  population  during  the  1960s  .  .  .  and  the  down- 
town workforce  was  growing  too — there  were  new  build- 
ings going  up  in  that  forest  of  downtown  office  towers 
every  year.  All  those  clerks  and  secretaries  were  a  natural, 
almost  captive  market,  and  the  city's  subway  lines  still  all 
converged  almost  in  Jordan's  basement. 

So  there  seemed  to  be  a  certain,  nearly  inexorable  logic 
to  the  rebuilding  plans  Hoye  and  Frank  relayed  to  Allied 
Stores  chief  Macioce  and  his  board  of  directors.    Macioce 


grasped  the  scheme  immediately  and  ran  with  it.  Frank 
didn't  even  have  to  sell  him,  even  though  what  was  really 
stunning  was  the  scale  of  what  they  proposed  to  do. 

Jordan  Marsh  could  simply  have  sold  off  half  its  real 
estate,  built  a  more  modern,  more  economical,  more  profit- 
able store  on  what  it  kept,  and  let  someone  else  put  a 
parking  lot,  let's  say,  on  what  it  got  rid  of.  But,  right  from 
the  beginning,  the  Jordan's  people  decided  they  were  not 
simply  going  to  rebuild,  they  were  going  to  save  Washing- 
ton Street  too. 

That's  where  Ben  Frank  came  in.  His  specialty  is  using 
building  projects  as  leverage  to  turn  a  neighborhood 
around.  Before  he  went  to  work  for  Allied,  he  worked 
for  the  state  government  of  New  York,  helping  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller  with  his  building  plans.  His  biggest 
project  had  been  a  state  office  building  erected  on  125th 
Street  in  Manhattan — in  the  very  heart  of  Harlem.  Frank 
is  still  proud  of  that  project:  "You  could  write  a  book 
about  it,"  he  says.  "Talk  about  your  'affirmative  action.' 
We  were  letting  demolition  contracts  to  local  people  who 
had  never  torn  down  a  building  in  their  lives.  We  had  to 
take  them  and  teach  them  how  to  do  it,  and  then  we'd  go 
with  them  to  the  bank  to  make  sure  they  got  bonded." 
Harlem,  of  course,  simply  defines  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"blighted  area,"  so  there  was  no  telling  what  Frank  could 
do  with  a  neighborhood  like  Washington  Street. 

Whatever  he  and  Jordan's  did  had  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. It  had  to  be  something  very  valuable  for  the  city 
of  Boston.  The  motivation  wasn't,  of  course,  simply  altru- 
ism: what's  good  for  Washington  Street  is  good  for  Jordan 
Marsh.  But  still,  it  was  a  project  with  vision,  a  project  that 
did  require  some  of  that  "courage"  all  the  men  in  the  ex- 
pensive suits  were  praising  each  other  for  at  the  press 
conference  two-and-a-half  years  later. 

But,  until  that  press  conference,  Jordan  Marsh  said 
nothing.  They  had  a  project  they  might  well  have  been 
crowing  about — and  they  were  sitting  on  it. 

"If  any  one  person  is  to  blame,"  says  Frank,  "it's  me. 
It  was  my  concern  throughout  that,  until  I  had  a  deal,  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  say  we  had  a  project 
or  were  even  considering  one.  Remember,  it  was  all  enor- 
mously complicated.  For  instance,  the  plan  called  for 
closing  down  two  city  garages  and  opening  another:  that 
meant  all  sorts  of  legal  impediments.  Then,  the  new  garage 
had  to  go  on  land  owned  by  Boston  Edison — which  had 
its  own  plans  for  the  site.  Finally,  it  came  down  to  me  and 
Jacques  Teze  sitting  across  a  table  for  eighteen  months, 
negotiating  a  deal  .  .  .  and  until  we  had  one,  the  last  thing 
we  wanted  was  a  premature  annoimcement. 

"Also,  if  we  announced  while  we  were  still  involved  in 
negotiations  with  the  city  and  the  bra,  all  these  public  and 
quasi-public  agencies,  that  could  have  queered  it  too.  We 
didn't  want  another  Park  Plaza  fiasco.  Not  that  I  was 
afraid  there'd  be  pressures  that  would  force  us  to  back 
off — I  always  felt  this  project  was  so  right  for  Washington 
Street,  I  wasn't  concerned  about  that.  But,  let's  face  it, 
deals  were  falling  through  all  over  the  country.  We're  in 
an  economic  nightmare.  I  was  concerned  we  wouldn't  have 
credibility.  1  was  afraid  that  unless  I  could  take  a  million- 
dollar  check  out  of  my  pocket  and  show  it  to  people,  we 
wouldn't  be  believed." 

As  it  turned  out,  Frank  did  wave  a  million-dollar  check 
around.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  news  conference 
unveiling  the  project.  There  was  a  special  pre-announce- 
ment  briefing  under  way  for  reporters.  Frank  came  rushing 
in,  late,  with  a  big  smile  on  his  face,  (continued  on  page  66j 
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Jordan  Marsh 

continued  from  page  51 

Aldo  Cossutta  jumped  up  from  his 
seat  to  shake  hands.  Instead,  Frank 
caught  him  in  a  big  bear  hug,  and  the 
two  of  them  walked  over  to  a  corner 
with  their  arms  around  each  other's 
shoulders. 

You  could  just  make  out  what 
Frank  was  saying.  "I've  got  it!  I've 
finally  got  it!"  He  took  something  out 
of  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  the 
architect.  It  was  a  bank  check  for  a 
million  dollars,  Sefrius's  binder  on  the 
deal.  Jacques  Teze  had  agreed  to  the 
last  details  of  the  contract  and  signed 
over  the  check  only  that  morning. 

Then  Frank  was  at  the  podium, 
flashing  the  check  so  the  reporters 
could  see  it.  He  started  reading  off  a 
long  list  of  contracts  that  had  already 
been  let  for  Lafayette  Place.  No  Park 
Plazas  here.  That's  what  he  seemed  to 
be  saying.  .  .  .  And  a  couple  of  hours 
later,  the  big  crane  started  up  and 
demolition  of  the  Bristol  Building  be- 
gan not  with  a  bang  but  an  air  con- 
ditioning unit. 

There  were  boos  coming  from  just 
beyond  the  chainlink  fence  surround- 
ing the  empty  lot  where  the  press  and 
honored  guests  were  watching  the 
"demolition."  A  dozen  or  so  pickets 
had  shown  up  for  the  festivities.  They 
were  housewives  and  young  men  in 
three-piece  suits,  squeaky  clean  and 
deadly  earnest.  They  were  protesting 
the  planned  demolition  of  Jordan's 
hundred-year-old  Annex  building  with 
its  arched  windows  and  sculptured  fa- 
cades and  columns.  An  architectural 
gem,  they  called  it,  something  that 
must  be  preserved.  "When  Wanna- 
makers  in  Philadelphia  renovated," 
said  one  of  the  protestors,  "they 
bought  a  whole  street  of  Nineteenth- 
Century  buildings  and  restored  them. 
Why  can't  Jordan's  do  the  same  sort 
of  restoration?" 

Frank  claims  Jordan  Marsh  wanted 
to  save  the  old  facade  and  build  the 
new  store  behind  it.  hut  "the  architects 
told  us  that  maybe  the  only  way  to 
do  it  would  be  to  take  the  whole  thing 
down  and  put  it  back  together  stone 
by  stone.   It  would  have  cost  millions." 

The  protestors  had  come  too  late. 
It  was  hard  to  make  a  case  for  pre- 
serving Washington  Street  architecture 
with  the  strip  joints  creeping  up  from 
one  end  and  the  brick-and-glass  mod- 
ernism of  Filene's  and  Woolworth's 
marching  down  from  the  other.  They 
were  at  least  two  years  too  late — 
whatever  case  they  might  have  had 
was  mooted  when  Jordan's  and  Sefrius 
had  withdrawn  into  their  silent  plan- 
ning .  .  .  planning  that  was  secret 
because  protests  like  theirs  were  sim- 
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ply  to  be  expected.  It  is  the  picket 
line,  among  other  phenomena  of  mod- 
ern life,  which  has  convinced  business- 
men of  the  utility  of  the  closed  door. 

The  protest  was  much  on  Tex  Mc- 
Crary's  mind  the  following  noon.  He 
was  lunching  with  Marty  Curry  in  the 
Ritz  Cafe.  They  weren't  debating  the 
merits  of  the  protestors"  case.  Rather, 
they  were  planning  how  to  block 
them.  Curry  is  a  former  State  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  official.  Now  he 
works  for  Kevin  White  as  the  Mayor's 
chief  aide  for  labor  matters.  But  he's 
kept  his  ties  to  the  Plasterers'  Union 
and  publishes  the  local's  newspaper. 
That  makes  Marly  Curry  the  kind  of 
guy  who  would  be  in  favor  of  tearing 
down  Faneuil  Hall  if  he  thought  it 
might  mean  jobs  for  construction 
union  members. 

Jacques  Teze  walked  in.  Heads 
turned  and  followed  him  across  the 
room  to  McCrary's  table.  He  wore 
a  skinny-cut,  double-breasted  suit,  a 
shirt  with  a  high-rise  collar,  a  tie  that 
flowed  easily,  elegantly.  He  made  the 
Ritz  look  shabby  in  comparison  to 
him.  His  is  a  style  honed  by  flying  all 
over  the  world  building  things,  always 
the  foreigner  in  a  strange  land,  and  he 
likes  it  that  way.  "Being  a  foreigner 
gives  you  certain  privileges,"  he  will 
say,  "and  it  demands  that  you  be  care- 
ful not  to  hurt  anyone.  In  France,  I 
might  take  certain  things  for  granted. 
But  when  I'm  away  .  .  .  never." 

He  shook  hands  with  McCrary  who 
introduced  him  to  Curry,  and  sat 
down.  McCrary  stayed  half  out  of  his 
seat,  reaching  across  the  table,  tapping 
a  briefcase  Curry  held  in  his  lap. 

"Show  him  what  you  got  there, 
Marty.  Show  him  what  you  can  do 
if  anyone  tries  to  give  this  project  any 
trouble." 

Curry  grinned  modestly  and  dipped 
into  the  briefcase.  He  pulled  out  a 
folder  and  opened  it.  The  folder  was 
filled  with  eight-by-ten  glossies  of  a 
gigantic  hard-hat  demonstration  on 
Beacon  Hill.  Curry  had  organized  it 
for  the  benefit  of  Francis  Sargent 
when  the  Governor  had  tried  to  kill 
Park  Plaza. 

"See,  Jacques,  anybody  gives  you 
any  problems,  this  is  what  Marty  can 
do  for  you."  McCrary  leaned  back 
in  his  seat,  smiling.  "Gee,  I  wish  we'd 
had  Marty  in  New  Hampshire  when 
we  were  trying  to  get  that  oil  refinery 
in  for  Onassis." 

Teze  had  politesse  enough  to  man- 
age a  thin  smile.  He  looked  at  the 
pictures  briefly.  Then  he  spoke,  slow- 
ly, as  if  he  were  having  trouble 
with  his  English  ...  or  as  if  he  were 


Jimmy's  Harborslde  Restaurant. 

When  youVe  Chowder  King  in  Boston, 

youVe  Chowder  King,  period. 

Come  down  to  the  historic  Fish  Pier. 
That's  where  you'll  find  all  the  fishing' 
boats,  and  Boston's  Chowder  King  — 
Jimmy's  Harborside  Restaurant. 

The  creamy 
fish  chowder  is 
worthy  of  its  fame. 
But  there's  more.  Jimmy's  famous 
finnan  haddie,  baked  stuffed  fillet  of 
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sole,  and  baked  stuffed  lobster.  The  portions  are  generous 

—  you'll  be  stuffed,  too!  So  catch  Jimmy's  Harborside  for  a 

great  seafood  catch.  But  don't  leave  home 

without  the  American  Express®  Card.  It's 

always  welcome  at  Jimmy's  Harborside 

Restaurant,  242  Northern  Avenue.  Just 

call  617-423-1000. 

The  American  Eqn-ess  Card.  Don't  leave  home  without  it. 


bigger  than  life. 


Downing  and  Desaulels  is  a  lile  insurance  agency  Ihat  has  more 
insurance  protection  m  lorce  than  85%  ol  all  lite  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  country  We  are  a  fully  slatted  agency  ot  New  England 
Lite  wtiere  experienced  professionals  work  together  to  help  you  plan 
your  financial  future  For  more  information,  write  for  our  free  booklet. 
A  New  Look  at  Planning  Qualified  Pension  Plans  ' 


1) 


Downing  &  Desautels 

10  Post  Olfice  Square 
Boston  542-0553 
General  Agents 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 


New  England  Muluai  Lite  Insurance  Company.  Boston 

Subsidiary  NEL  Equity  Services  Corpoiaiion  mutual  funds 

AHiliate  Loomis.  Sayies  &  Company  inc    mvesiment  counselors 
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Harold  Altman 

Trees  &  Figures  II 


Impressions  Workshop  Quarterly 
announces  publication  of  a  new 
three-color  lithograph,  hand- 
pulled  on  Arches  White,  22  x  21, 
in  an  edition  of  140,  signed  and 
numbered  by  the  artist. 


Impressions  Workshop  Gallery 
invites  you  to  view  the  first 
Boston  showing  of  etchings  and 
lithographs  by  Harold  Altman, 
Monday-Saturday,  10-6  p.m., 
through  June  28. 


Impressions  Workshop,  Inc. 


27  Stanhope  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 16  (617)  262-0783 


Comfort  .  .  .  better  mileage  .  . 
smart  whitewail  design.  All  this 
and  savings  up  to  $70.  on  4 

STEEL 

double  belted 

RADIALS 


$39 

ER  70-14  F.E.T.  $2.79 


95 
ea. 


For  VW  . . .  Vega  .  .  .  Pinto  . 
Datsun  .  .  .  Toyota  .  .  .  Fiat 
a  high  performance 

Sports  Car  Radial 

$29:i 

F.E.T.  $1.96 


For  ladies  only  . . .  5%  discount  every  Tuesday 


.  BRIGHTON  ...  152  No.  Beacon  SI 
SOMERVILLE  .693  McGtalh  Hwy. 
MALOEN  .  . .  Ferry  and  Eastern  Ave. 
CHARLESTOWN  .50  Terminal  St 
WORCESTER  .  .  1003  Main  St. 
ATTLEBORO  ...  44  No.  Main  St. 


•  FRAMINQHAM  .  .  .  30a  Waverty  Ave. 

•  DORCHESTER  ...  629  Columbia  Rd. 

•  LAWRENCE  ...  630  Broadoay 

•  BROCKTON  ...  81  Warren  Ave. 

•  MILFORD  ...  109  Shopping  Plaza 

•  HAVERHILL  ...  101  WInlei  SI. 


•  WALTHAM  ...  85  River  SL 

•  LYNN...  319  Lynnway 

•  OUINCY  ...  119  Parking  Way 

•  OEOHAM  .  .  .  1600  V.F.W.  Pkwy. 

•  DANVERS  .  .  .  Rte.  114 

•  FITCHBURQ  ...»  Main  SL 


Jordan  Marsh 


choosing  his  words  very  carefully. 
"You  know,  Tex,  all  I  want  is  for 
people  to  understand  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
criticism.  If  people  have  complaints, 
I  want  to  hear  them."  His  smile  was 
a  little  warmer  now.  "After  all,  when 
you  make  a  mistake  in  this  business, 
it  lasts  a  long  time.'" 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  "It  is  very 
late.  I  must  be  at  the  bra  in  half  an 
hour.  What  can  I  eat  here  quickly?" 
He  glanced  at  the  menu,  and  ordered 
a  double  shrimp  cocktail.  It  came  in 
a  few  moments  and  he  wolfed  it 
down.  He  left  McCrary  and  Curry  in 
great  haste. 

The  BRA  was  holding  a  hearing  on 
Jordan's  application  for  designation  as 
the  developer  of  "Bedford  West,"  the 
Authority's  name  for  the  blighted  area 
along  Washington  Street.  The  desig- 
nation meant  whopping  ta.x  advantages 
under  terms  of  the  stale's  Chapter 
121-A  Urban  Renewal  legislation.  It 
strained  the  imagination  a  little  to 
figure  Washington  Street  for  a  blighted 
area,  what  with  the  major  stores  on 
the  strip  doing  about  a  qLiarter-biiJion 
dollars  in  business  every  year.  .  .  .  But 
if  you  tried  hard  enough  you  could 
picture  it.  Jacques  Tezi;  had  put  it 
this  way:  "Maybe  it  is  not  a  blighted 
area  now,  but  in  five  years,  it  is  sure 
to  be.  I  remember  coming  here  for 
the  first  time  in  1968  to  visit  and  then 
I  came  back  in  1973,  and  I  was 
amazed  at  how  much  Washington 
Street  had  declined  in  those  five  years. 
I  thought,  'America  is  really  amazing. 
Things  just  happen  here  so  fast.'  "  So 
Jordan's  had  what  it  felt  was  a  solid 
case — call  it  preventive  rehabilitation 
if  you'd  like — to  present  to  the  bra. 

The  five  bra  commissioners  were 
seated  at  a  long  table,  looking  like 
something  from  a  Breughel  painting. 
The  Good  Burghers  of  Beantown.  Fat 
and  bald,  the  flesh  in  rings  at  the  base 
of  the  neck.  Bob  Kenney  was  the 
sixth  man,  taut  and  sleek.  He  gave 
the  impression  of  a  farm  dog  darting 
in  and  out  of  a  herd  of  cows,  guiding 
them  with  a  nipping  question  here,  a 
little  bite  of  comment  there. 

Teze  walked  in  with  Ben  Frank  and 
a  couple  of  Allied  Corporation  law- 
yers. They  took  seats  in  the  front 
row  of  the  audience.  Teze  was  tense, 
sitting,  literally,  on  the  edge  of  his 
seat.  He  didn't  know  quite  what  to 
expect.  He  had  never  seen  American 
Democracy  In  Action  before. 

The  Jordan's  request  was  the  first 
item  on  the  bra's  agenda.  The  chair- 
man called  for  the  presentation  and 
Frank  went  forward  with  one  of  the 
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lawyers.  Tcze  stayed  perched  on  his 
seat,  drawn  into  himself  even  more 
tightly   now. 

Franlc  launched  into  a  short,  im- 
promptu speech.  Jordan  Marsh  was 
an  "important  taxpayer,  an  important 
employer,  an  important  part  of  down- 
town," he  said,  and  the  project  was 
necessary  because  the  area  was  on  its 
way  to  becoming  blighted.  "The  new 
facility,  replacing  an  obsolete  building 
on  the  site,  will  keep  us  a  viable  part 
of  the  urban  core."  And  that  was 
that. 

The  five  balding  heads  ducked  to- 
gether for  a  moment.  Then  the  chair- 
man looked  at  Frank.  "In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
presentation  you  made  yesterday, 
there  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  project  again.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  this  matter  will  be 
referred  to  counsel  for  a  legal  opin- 
ion." 

Frank  was  smiling.  "Thank  you  very 
much,"  he  said.  He  got  up,  gestured 
to  Teze  to  follow  him.  They  walked 
out  into  the  hallway.  The  whole 
thing  had  taken  exactly  four  minutes. 

Teze  was  incredulous.  "That  is 
all?"  he  asked. 

Frank  nodded.  "They  referred  the 
matter  to  counsel.  That  means  we're 
almost  certain  to  get  approval." 

"That  is  all?"  Teze  couldn't  seem 
to  believe  it.  "Without  even  the  peo- 
ple having  a  chance  to  speak?" 

Frank  looked  at  him  a  moment. 
"Well,  they  had  a  chance  just  then. 
Someone  could  have  said  something, 
but  no  one  got  up.  .  .   ." 

Teze  pursed  his  lips  and  puffed  out 
his  cheeks.  Then  he  let  out  the 
breath.    "Pouf,"  he  said  quietly. 

But  Frank  wasn't  surprised.  This 
was  the  way  it  was  supposed  to  be. 
You  go  behind  closed  doors  and  you 
plan  and  plan,  two-and-a-half  years 
if  you  have  to.  You  don't  say  anything 
until  you're  ready,  until  you  have  all 
your  ducks  in  a  row,  and  when  you 
do,  then  you  say  your  piece.  And 
then  you  go  to  work.  Immediately.  A 
businessman  doesn't  talk  about  proj- 
ects.   He  executes  them. 

Frank  and  Teze  and  the  lawyers 
took  the  elevators  to  the  main  en- 
trance of  City  Hall.  They  walked  past 
the  brick  and  glass  of  Government 
Center  onto  Washington  Street.  They 
walked  past  the  new  Wooiworth's. 
They  walked  past  the  multi-million- 
dollar  Filene's  addition.  Now  they 
were  in  front  of  Jordan  Marsh. 

On  the  old  facade  of  the  Jordan's 
Annex  building,  the  sculptured  heads 
had  already  been  removed.  ■    ■ 


Duxbury  Marina's  New  Pacemaker  36'  Sport  Fisherman 

Come  Put  It  Through  Its  Paces 


The  new  Pacemaker  36'  Sport  Fish- 
erman—  combining  comfortable  ac- 
commodations for  six,  the  high  per- 
formance of  dual  Crusader  350  H.P. 
V8  engines,  and  outstanding  value 
overall'  —  has  just  arrived  at  Dux- 
bury  Marina.  It's  all  ready  to  go, 
equipped  with  a  sensible  comple- 
ment of  options,  for  under  $53,000.' 


Duxbury  Marina's  full  year  parts  and 
labor  guarantee  Is  backed  by  our 
fully  equipped  mechanical  and  car- 
pentry shops. 

If  you  would  like  to  take  out  our 
remarkable  new  36'  Sport  Fisherman 
call  Herb  Williams,  General  Manager, 
at  617-934-6544.  He'd  be  delighted 
to  let  you  put  it  through  Its  paces. 


Duxbury  Marina  Corporation 

31  Mattakeesett  Court,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts  02332. 

'  For  example  the  36'  Pacemaker  hull  is  identical  to  the  one  used  in  the 
36'  Egg  Harbor. 

'This  does  not  include  electronics  which  would  add  about  $1,000. 


SINGLE,  WIDOWED  or  DIVORCED  ? 

THINK    ^ostonSingles 

Why  wait  for  fate  to  bring  you  in  touch  with  interesting  and  com- 
patible people.  Why  sit  around  wishing  for  better  times?  BOSTON 
SINGLES  IS  THE  WAY  TO  MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS,  and  get  into 
the  social  scene!  Try  it.  This  is  a  professional  matching  program  for 
mature,  single  adults  throughout  the  Boston  area. 
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CBD-Lafayette   Place      c.2 

Nadel,    Gerry. 

Jordan  Marsh 

plays    it   as    it 

Nad        lays. 
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